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REPEATED SEIP-VIE0INGS CXJ CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISIOU 
/S IT /PFBCTS CH/J'IGES III STUDENTS* AV;/RB^ESS OF 
THB/iSELVES fS SPE/JCmS 

Dr» Richard J* Dieker» Dr» Loren Crane» Dr« Charles T» Brom 

V/estern Michigan University 

Rationale and hypotheses* The purpose of this experimental 
study v;as to determine the impact of repeated self-vieivings on closed- 
circuit television on students' self-concepts. One of the objectives 
of a speech course is to develop in the student an "actual" self- 
concept vdiich is more similar to his ideal self since previous research 
in speech and psychotherapy has indicated that actual- ideal self 
congruence is inportant to interpersonal relationships. Self-confronta- 
tion by means of videotape is one possible method ofnassisting the 
student to become more familiar ivith himself and hence able to define 
a more realistic actual as viell as ideal self. It was hypothesized that 
with self-viewing » students vjould evolve an actual self viiich vt&s more 
similar to their ideal than students ivithout self-viev/ing. In addition » 
it was hypothesized that self-confrontation would help the student to 
evolve an avnreness of himself which is closer to the ratings of 
others^ and because of the insight gained from self-viev/ing » he vjould 
considerohimself diore in personal evaluative terms and less in terms 
of references to group memberships. 

M^fchod. Six sections of general speech» taught by three instructors » 
v/ere utilized in this esperiment. One class of each instructor was 
randomly assigned to the experimental self-viev/ing group and one class 
was assigned to the contr61 group. In ally there v/ere 54 students in 
the experimental group and 59 students in the control group. 

Students in both the experimental group and control group gave 
the same speeches during the courie of one pewster. In the experi- 
mental group » four speeches during the semester were recorded on video- 
tape and played back to the students individually during the following 
class period; in the control group» the same speeches were given 
without self-viev/ing. Ratings of the actual and ideal self v/ere made 
prior to the experiment and follov/ing each of the speaking assignments* 

The self concept scale measured four factors^ forcefulness» v/isdom» 
pleasantness and authoritativeness. At the end of the experiment » 
observers and instructors filled out a rating scale on each student. 
Students also filled out a tv/enty-statments "V.*ho /m I?" test at the 
be<^4;nning and at the end of the semester. The data ivere analyzed by 
means of three-way analysis of variance tests» t tests» and chi- square. 

Results. The congruency betv/een ratings of the actual and ideal 
self increased significantly more during the semester in the control 
condition than in the self-viev/ing condition on three of the four 



factors of the self-concept. The increase in congruency betiveen 
the actual and ideal self was a function of an increase in ratings of 
the actual self. No significant changes occurred in either the experi- 
mental or control group in ratings of the ideal self. There was 
greater correspondencd betiveen self ratings and instructor ratings 
in the self-viewing condition than in the control condition on tW© of 
the four factors of the self concept. In the control condition) 
students rated themselves significantly higher than the instructors, 
whereas in the experimental condition, there was no significant difference 
betv/een self ratings and instructor ratings. There was no si^ificant 
difference between self ratings and student observer ratings in either 
the control or experimental groups. Changes in response to the 
"V/ho M I?" test from group membership references to personal eval- 
uative terms betv«en the experimental and control groupddi'd not attain 
a satisfactory significance level. Both groups changed significantly 
in the direction of more personal evaluative terms at the end of the 
experiment. 

Discussion. The self- confrontation experience, when combined 
with the kinds of speaking assignments used in the general speech 
course, helps the student to evolve a more realistic self-concept 
than the same assignments accomplished without self-viewing. Students' 
ratings of themselves without self-vievd.ng tend to be higher than the 
instructors' ratings. It is possible that in order to maximize the 
positive impact of the self-viev/ing experience, some form of self- 
aealysis should take place during the self-viewing. In the present 
study, the students watched themselves without any comments or 
evaluations of their speaking experience before, during, or after the 
self-viewing. The time of ratings could alto account for part of 
the diff fences between the self-viewing and control condition. 

Future sftlf-confrontation research could profitably focus on 
such factors as the effect of self-analysis during self-viev/ing, either 
alone or with the assistance of an inat^ctor or counselori the delay 
between the actual experience and the self-vievdng, the nature of the 
experience which is recorded, and the number of self-viewing experi- 
ences, both for a given assignment and for different assignments. 

In addition, the Ifipact of self-confrontation on different personality 
types needs to be explored to determine under vriiat conditions self- 
viewing has the greatest impact for various groups of persons. 

Contribution to educttAon. Self-confrontation by means of 
videotape is being used more and more in schools and colleges, not 
only in speech but in education, business, counseling, psychotherapy 
and speech pathology. The present study demonstrates that if the 
instructor's goal is to enhance the stucfent's self-concept, then self- 
confrontation may not be the most successful method. On the other 
hand, the findings indicate that repeated self-confrontations help the 
student to evolve a self-concept v/hich is closer to ratings of others, 
and would therefore give some encouragement to the use of the self- 
viewing expexience for this purpose. Most of all, however, the findings 
of this study indicate that repeated self-viewing by means of video- 
tape, by itself, does not have as much positive impact on students' self- 
concepts as doing the same assignments without self-viev/ing. The poten- 
tial value of self-confrontation probably will not be realized until 
future research demonstrates the conditions under v/hich self-confrontation 
has its greatest impact. ^ 



CHAPTER I 



BACKC3R0UND FOR THE STUDY 
Rationale and Related Research 

One of the major objectives of a beginning speech course is to 
develop in the students an awareness of themselves as speakers vdiich 
is closer to their ideal* As Krech^ Crutchfield and Ballachey point 
outs "For most persons it becomes a major goal to achieve an ’actual* 
self which is as similar as possible to the ideal self* To the extent 
that the gap between actual-self and ideal-self is smalls the individ- 
ual feels a sense of enhancement of self-esteem*”^ 

Through helping the student understand his capacities and 
limitations » the instructor can also help the student define a real- 
istic conception of the ideal self* lAjch research supports George 
Herbert Mead's basic thesis that the self-concept is primarily a 

product of social interaction and is largely influenced by responses 

2 

of others to the person* Man views himself » then» and responds to 
himself as he observes others responding to him* !7hyte» for example» 
found that when members of a particular group vjere expected to do 

3 

poorly by their peers » the performance of the members decreased* 
Apparently man is limited in developing a realistic concept of him- 
self because he is unable to observe himself except as he assumes the 
roles of others by observing and interpreting their responses to him* 
By the time a person reaches college he has evolved a fairly 
stable concept of himself as a speaker through his past history of 



success and failure in speaking, and four or five speaking expe- 
riences during one semester using traditional informative and 
persuasive speeches do not significantly alter his self-concept as 
a speaker. In a study by Dieker and Jones, it was found that after 
four public speaking experiences in the classroom, the students* 
ratings of themselves as speakers had not changed significantly, 
regardless of the nature of the grades \i^ich were assigned to the 
speeches.^ V<ritten and oral criticisms evidently reinforce what the 
student already knows about himself as a spdhker, and so his self- 
concept is still about the same at the end of a general speech 
course. In addition, in the above study, the self-concept ratings 
of the students were relatively low, v/ith an average rating of about 
11 on an 18 unit scale, and the ratings were fairly consistent across 
four dimensions of the self-concept as a speaker. 

The central question explored in the present study is how 
effective the self-confrontation afforded by television is in altering 
the self-concept. Closed^circuit television reruns can be utilized 
in a speech course to enable the student to view himself as others 
see him, and through this self-viewing^ the student may assess his 
strengths and weaknesses from a viewpoint othervd.se not available 
to him. 

Several studies related to the use of closed-circuit television 
in the speech classroom for self-vievdng purposes have been reported. 
Frandsen, Larson and Knapp, utilizing self-confrontation techniques 
under television studio conditions found greater instructor- student 
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covrei2iti6oriof 1 speakeri evaXCiQti6nnoDr.certain::dimeDSi6ns:>of • sp.eechl: 
behavior ii^en playback ivas follovfed by instructor connents* This 
condition was compared vdth control conditions and experimental 
conditions where instructor comments occurred before the playback or 
simultaneous v/ith it.^ This study did not test for improvement in 
speaker behavior* or the improvement in actual self ratings v/ith 
ideal self ratings* but demonstrated under what conditions student- 
instructor corresponddnce on ratings of the speaker were the higher 
in one self-viewing experience* Frandsen* add: "VJhether 

these results can be replicated v/ith portable video tape decks and 

7 

cameras in the usual classroom setting remains to be determined* ** 

In another study* Hirschfeld used tv/o videotaped speeches in an 
introductory speech course* one during the second or seventh week 
and the other during the last v/eek of the course*® Her study inves- 
tigated the correspondence of student* classmates and experts ratings 
of speech behavior* Hirshfeld concluded that "students analysed 
their ov/n an^- each others' speaking skills fairly accurately*"^ 

The present study improves on the previous research in several 
ways* First of all* a total of four self-viewing experiences are 
used instead of one or two as in the Frandsen and Hirshfeld studies* 
Pilot testing at V/estern Michigan University indicated that several 
self-viewing experiences are necessary to maximize the impact of 
self-confrontation* since the first self-confrontation is usually a 
shocking experience and most students need to become accustomed to 
viewing themselves* Second* the present study is carried out in a 
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normal classroom situation rather than in a television studio* On 
the basis of student interviews following pretesting in a television 
studio 9 it was found that much of the initial shock of self “viewing 
under studio conditions can be attributed to the unusual conditions 
found in a television studio, such as the bright lights, cameramen, 
moving cameras, and directors, which are not encountered in the 
classroom. Third, the present study uses changes in the actual self 
concept, in relation to the ideal self concept, as the dependent 
measure, which can be considered an indication of student improvement* 
Previous studies have used only the correlation of student ratings of 
the self with instructor and peer ratings, and these correlations 
do not reveal whether the students have improved in either their 
speaking behavior or in their self-concepts. 

Several studies utilizing self-confrontation as a tool in 

psychotherapy have been reported* Moore, Cherviell and ’^est, 

Kagan, Krathv/ohl and Mdller^^ and Boyd and Sisney^^, all reported 

significantly better improvement in psychiatric patients vhen therapy 

13 

was combined with self-confrontation afforded by television* Danet , 
on the other hand, found that self-confrontation combined with out- 
patient group therapy resulted in more negative self-evaluations, 
while group therapy alone produced more positive self-evaluations* 
Danet, in reviewing some of the research related to the use of self- 
confrontation in psychotherapy concluded, *'In contrast to the degree 
to which videotape playback has been utilized clinically v/ith groups, 
a striking absence of research studies in this particular application 



of the device was noted. TJhile it ivould be difficult to generalize 
the results of self-viev/ing studies dealing vdth psychiatric 
patients to the normal population, Danet's study indicates that 
self-confrontation does not alv/ays produce desirable results in 
the self-concept, /xiditional research is needed to determine under 
what conditions self-confrontation can most beneficially be employed. 

Self«concept may be evaluated not only in terms of actual 
and ideal congruence but also in terms of the degree of self identity. 
Previous research indicates that college students, as ivell as others, 
tend to describe themselves primarily in terms of their group 
memberships rather than in specific evaluative terms. For example, 
Kuhn and McPartland found that 288 college students, idien asked to 
write 20 statements to complete the sentence, "I am. . .,” responded 
by listing group memberships before listing self-evaluative terms^^. 
Assuming that the priority of responses is a valid reflection of 
the individual's self-concept, the study indicates that the average 
student views himself first of all in terms of particular reference 
groups. Self-viewing on closed-circuit television should allow the 
student to see himself more as an individual, and his descriptions 
of himself should reflect a more individualistic type of evaluation, 
rather than an evaluation based primarily on reference groups. 
Importance of the Self-Ccnceot to Interpersonal Behavior 

The self-concept is not of significance to the self alone, 
but is important also because of its effects on interpersonal 
behavior. Berger, for example, has shovn that individuals tend to 
evaluate people in general similar to the vjay they evaluate 
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themselves# Going further, Broivn also describes the relationship 
of the self-concept to an individual's conception of others# He 
points out that changes in evaluations of others "start a shock v/ave 
that alters the self- concept ion," and conversely, a radical change 
in an individual's opinion of himself affects his evaluation of 
others# Using a balance model as a theoretical framevjork, Brovxi 
indicates that as self-conceptions and conceptions of others change, 
the bonds of relationship betv/een the self and others also change# 
Guthrie earlier noted this same phenomenon in his description of 
the positive behavioral changes vMch occurred in a college coed 
as her self-concept changed#^® Krech, Crutchfield and Ballachey, 
in summarizing the research and theory in this area, pointed out 
that the self is extremely important in the development of inter- 
personal response traits because it has been shoivn that "enhanced 
self-esteem may lead to social initiative, ascendancy, etc#, and# # # 
threatened self-esteem may lead to aggressiveness, unfriendliness, 
etc# It should also# # #be noted that the ivay interpersonal response 
traits develop and change often reflects the fact that an individrrl’ v 
ual's view of himself is inseparably related to his view of others# 

In a different kind of study, Terman traced the growth and 
development of 1000 giften children (those with I#Q#'s above 140) 
from the age of 10 to 35# VAien the subjects I'jere 35 years old, 

Terman selected the 150 who were most successful (A group) and 
the 150 v^o ivere least successful (C group) and attempted to deter- 
mine vjhich factors could account for the differences in success of 
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the gifted people studied. l/olfe summarized the results of Terinan's 
study: 

In testing personality traits of A and C men as described 
by themselveSf their parentSf and their wiveSf Terman did 
not find substantial differences except in three traits 9 
which he describes as per server ance 9 integration toward 
goalS9 and self-confidence. In these three categories the 
A men v/ere statistically superior.^ 

VMle no cause-effect laws can be established on the basis of 
descriptive9 correlational data9 this study is of singular impor- 
tance in that it suggests the central role that the self-concept 
plays in occupational success. 

If self-viev/ing on closed-circuit television can bring about 
desirable changes in the self-concept 9 it should prove to be a very 
useful 9 if not essential 9 part of speech training. Moreover 9 since 
television playback will undoubtedly be used more and more in speech 
classes9 it becomes increasingly important to know vdiat influence 
this experience is having on the studentS9 particularly on changes 
in the self-concept. If the use of self-viewing does have a 
desirable impact on the self-concept as predicted 9 then this evidence 
should encourage more schools to adopt its use. If self-viev/ing 
has an undesirable impact on the self-concept 9 if the student's 
self-concept becomes even further removed from his ideal concept as 
a result of seeing himself on television 9 then perhaps its use 
in the speech classroom should be limited until further research 
indicates the conditions under vMch the desired changes may occur. 
Hypotheses of the Study 



The objectives of the study vtere to find 9 through controlled 



field experiments in the clessroomy ensivere to some of the problems 
indicated in the rationale. The specific hypothesesttestediintthis 
study are the following! 

Students vdio repeatedly view themselves giving speeches 
on closed-circuit television will rate their self- 
concept as speakers more similar to their ideal self 
than students who donrotview themselves on television. 

H2< Students who view themselves on television will rate 
their self-concept more similar to the ratings of 
observers than students who do not view themselves 
on television. 

H3S Students who view themselves on television will describe 
themselves more in evaluative terms and less in terms 
of group memberships than students who do not view 
themselves on television. 



CHAPTER II 



K^£THOD 

This chapter describes the method and procedures employed in 
this experiment. 

Subjects 

Six sections of general speech, taught by three instructors, 
were utilized. On^ class of each instructor was randomly assigned 
to the experimental self^iewing group and one class to the control 
group. In all, there were 54 students in the self-vievdng group 
and 59 students in the control group. 

Procedures 

Both the experimental and control groups were given the same 
speech assignments in the same sequence. The topics of the speak- 
ing assignments were designed to increase the students* awareness 
of themselves and the role which speech plays in the developmental 
process. The details of the speech assignments are included in 
Appendix A. In the experimental group, the i'our speeches during 
the semester were video-taped during the regular class period, 
and those students giving speeches during on<» class period went 
to a special viewing room during the next class period to v;atch 
the video-tape of himself speaking. No monitor or camera was visible 
to the student during the process of giving the speech, since this 
would disrupt the normal speaking behavior. Pictures were taken 
through a one-way glass from an adjoining room. 
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The instructors, all of ivhom are familiar with the experimental 
method and control problems, attempted to keep all other aspects of 
the control and experimental groups the same. In order to minimize 
the influence of grades, no grades were given on any assignment, 
and students were assured of a minimum of C if they completed all 
assigned speeches. 

Before the fir^t speech and following each speech thereafter, 
the students were given a semantic differential scale to assess 
their self-concepts as speakers and their concepts of an ideal 
speaker. This scale was administered during the first class 
period after each speaking experience to both the control and exper- 
imental subjects. Prior to filling out the self-ratings, the subjects 
in both groups filled out an open-ended reaction form designed 
to call attention to several aspects of communicative behavior. This 
form served tvjo purposes* 1. It helped the students in both 
conditions to recall their speaking experiences; and 2, it assisted 
the students in the self-vievdng condition to analyze the self- 
confrontation experience. 

Mter the last speech, two junior or senior speech majors 
(Learning-Teaching Assistants), vjho had observed the class all 
semester, rated each speaker on the semantic differential scale. Each 
instructor also filled out a semantic differential form for each of 
his students at the end of the experiment. 

At the beginning of the semester and again at the end of the 
semester, the students filled out the tv^nty- statements "Who amc 17v 
test referred to earlier. 
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Experimental Variable 

As indicated in the procedures above, the speeches of the 
students in the experimental classes were video-taped during the 
regular class period and played back in a special viewing room 
during the next class period* This was repeated four times during 
the semefeter* Each filming of each student started with a full 
length shot for thirty seconds, changed to a medium shot (waist up), 
then to a close-up, then to a medium shot and finally to a full 
length shot again* If there was time remaining, the sequence was 

repeated* 

Criterion Variables 

Rating of the self-conceot (seman tic differential! 

At the beginning 6f the experiment and following each of the 
four speeches which were recorded on video-tape and vieived, the 
students filled out two semantic differential scales, one evaluating 
his performance, one expressing his ideal* Each contained 12 
bipolar adjectives, v/ith seven step evaluation scales for each pair 
of adjectives* An example of the questionnaire is found in /ppendix B* 

These semantic differential scales were developed v/ith 
factor analytic techniques by Dieker and Jones (1966), and measure 
the students* self-concept as a speaker in terms of four factors* 

(l) "wisdom*', or the student *s general relationship with the universe v 
or knowledge; (2) "pleasantness”, or the student *s relationship with 
others; (3) "authoritativeness", or the student&s relationship with 
himself; and (4) "forcefulness", or the student *s energy or activity 
level* A summary of the factor loadings on each scale are found in 
Appendix C* 
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Differences betv;een the actual self ratings and the ideal 
self ratings were computed by means of the generalized distance 
statistic) and these differences v/ere compared in the exper- 
imental and control groups.^^ Comparisons v;ere also made between 
the ratings of the actual self at time 5 (the last speech assignment) 
and the ratings of the observers and of the instructor. 

”Vjho Am I?» test 

/.t the beginning of the semester and again at the end of the 
semester, as already suggested, the students in both conditions were 
asked to write twenty statements describing themselves beginning 
with the words "I am. . ." The responses are categorized in terms 
of references to group memberships, E.G., "student”, "sophomore", 
"/Ipha Sig", etc., and references to specific characteristics of 
the individual, e.g., "happy", "fat", "boring", etc. The frequencies 
of changes from group membership to individual descriptive terms 
in both conditions were conpared. 

Statistical /nalvsis 

Comparisons of "actual- self" and "ideal- self" differences 
between the c'^ntrol and experimental groups involved repeated 
measurements on the same subjects in the two conditions, /n 
AxB}^ factorial analysis of variance design vdth the levels of 
analysis consisting ofs class (A) self-vievdng/control condition 
(B) and the time of measurement for (C) five time periods ivas 
employed to test the significance of the No predictions were 

made that self-viewing viould have different effects depending on the 
class and/or instructor; however, an analysis for these variables 
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was ?iade in order to determine if there v/ere any class or instructftr 

biases operating in the experiment# A separate analysis of variance 

v/as computed for each factor of the self "Concept# The student! zed 

range statistic and tests were used to test the significance of 

23 

simple effects# 

Conparisons of ratings of the actual self and ratings of the 
self by observers and by the instructor on the four factors were 
made by means of an AxBxC factorial analysis of variance design# 
Comparisons of the changes from group membership terms to 
individual evaluative terms in the experimental and control groups 
were analyzed by x^ tests and the Mann-VAiitney U test# 
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CHAPTER III 



RESULTS 

The results of the experiment are summarized in this section 
under each hypothesis of the study. 

Hypothesis li Studentsr who repeatedly view themselves giving speeches 
on closed circuit television will rate their self-concept as speakers 
more similar to their ideal self than students who do not view them- 
selves on television. 

Hypothesis 1 v/as tested for each of the four factors of the 
self-concept described in Chapter 2» vd^sdom * forcefulness , pleasant- 
ness * and authoritativeness . Each of the factors of the self- 
concept is measured by three scales of the semantic differential » 
with a total score viiich can range from 3 to 21* A separate 3x2x5 
analysis of variance test v/as made for each factor* with the levels 
of analysis consisting of class (A), self-vievdng/contrcl condition, 
(B) and the time of measurement (C). Ho predictions v/ere made that 
self-vievdng would have different effects depending on the class 
and|/or instructor as indicated in the previous section, and this 
variable was included only for control purposes to test for errors 

which could be attributed to the particular groupings of subjects, 

24 

or type G error. 

The analysis of variance tests related to hypothesis one 
yielded no significant effects related to the class variable. Thus 
the data are summarized over all three classes in each condition in 
order to more clearly present the significant results. The lack of 
significant effects for the class variable offers evidence that the 







control of instructor and class biases v/as successful) particularly 
since other effects vjere significant. 

In order to determine if the significant results over time 
vifere a function of changes in the actual self-concept) the ideal 
self-concept) or both) separate analysis of variance tests v/ere 
computed for the actual self ratings and the ideal self ratings. The 
analysis of variance tests on the ideal self ratings yielded no 
significant F values for any of the self-concept factors) vjhile the 
F values of the tests on the actual self-ratings corresponded very 
closely to the results of the difference score analyses. These 
findings indicate that most of the changes in the values ) vjhich 
indicate changes in the congruence of the actual and ideal self- 
concepts) are the consequence of changes in ratings of the actual self. 

In the follovdng section) the mean scoreS) ivhich indicate 
the amount of congruence betvieen ratings of the actual and ideal 
self concepts) will be presented. In addition) the actual self 
ratings alone vd.ll be presented. The significant effects from the 
analysis of variance tests are reported in the text. A complete 
summary of the analysis of variance tests reported in this study can 
be found in Appendix D. 

la. V/isdom factor results for hypothesis 1. 

Table 1 presents a summary of the means of the scores on 
the v/isdom factor for the self-viev/ing and control conditions at 
five time periods) with Time 1 representing the pre-test scores; 

Time 2) the scores follov/ing the first self-viewing assignment; Time 3) 



the second self-vievdng assignment; Time 4, the third self-viewingc 
assignment; and Time 5, the fourth self-viev/ing assignment. In the 
control condition, of course, the ratings v/erd made at the same 
times, following the same assignments. 



Table 1. Mean Scores Between /«tual and Ideal Self Ratings on 
the T/isdom Factor for both Self-VievAng and Control 
Conditions at Five Time Periods. 









iTioe 








Condition 


N ~ 


1 


2 =3 


4 


5 


Total 


Self-Viewino 54 


14.78^ 


12.22 11.63 


10.85 


11.67* 


12.23 


Control 


59 


17.69 


11.76 9.32 


8.54 


5.75* 


10.61 


Total 


113 

♦ 


16.30 


11.98 10.42 


9.65 


8.58 





^In this and the following tables, means within each condition 
over time are not significantly different if they are connected by 
underlining. Those means which are connected by underlining are 
significantly different at the .05 level, using the studentized range 
statistic. (tfindr?,1962$ p. 77). 

Single effects between the self-vievdng and control conditions 
at a given level of time are significant at the .05 level, two- 
tailed t test, if the means at that level are asterisked; e.g., the 
difference between means at Time 5 between the self- viewing and 
control conditions is significant. 

/Analysis of variance yielded a significant main effect of time (i- - 
(F * 11.05, .01) and a significant first order interaction between 

time and self-vievd.ng (F * 3.14, p^.05).^ Of particular interest 
to this study is the time/self-viewing interaction, which is the 
result related to hypothesis 1. Table 1 indicates, however, that 
contrary to predictions, the significant interaction is a function of 
the actual-ideal self congruence in the control condition increasing 
significantly, while the actual-ideal coh§ruenpeL:incthe'experimehial 



condition does not significantly change over four self-viev/ing 
experiences* The studentized range statistic revealed no significant 
differences over time in the self-viewing condition, while in the 
control condition, the pre-test score at Time 1 ivas significantly 
different from all of the other ratings, and the rating at Time 5 
was significantly different from the ratings at both Time 1 and 
Time 2. The ratings at Time 2, 3, and 4 in the control condition were 
not significantly different* 

The significant main effect of Time can be attributed to the 
significant difference between the rating at Time 1 and all subsequent 
ratings* 

Table 2 presents the mean actual self ratings on the wisdom 
factor for the self»»viewing and control conditions over time* As 
Table 2 indicates, the results closely parallel the results of the 
1^ scores in Table 1* 

Table 2* Mean Actual Self Ratings on the wisdom Factor for both 

Self-Viewing and Ck>ntrol Conditions at Five Time Periods* 









Time 








Condition N 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Total 












* 




Self-Viewing 54 


13.96 


14*33 


14.64 


15*01 


15*04 


14*60 


Control 59 


13*59 


14.79 


15*71 


15*88 


16*97* 


15*39* 


Total 113 


13*77 


14*58 


15*20 


15.47 


16*04 





Analysis of variance of the actual self ratings on the wisdom 
factor yielded a significant main effect of self-viewing 
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(F » 4.04, p) *05), a significant main effect of time (F ® 19*509 
* 01)9 and a significant first order interaction of time and self- 
viewing (F « 4*529 p^*0l)* The significant main effect of self- 
viev/ing can be attributed to the significantly higher over-all ratings 
in the self-viev/ing condition* The significant main effect of time 
can be attributed to the increase over time of ratings of the acutal 
self* 

The significant first order interaction betvifeen time and self- 
viewing v/as a consequence of the steady increase in self-ratings over 
time in the control Condition 9 with no significant changes in self- 
ratings occurring in the self-viewing condition* None of the differences 
between means in the self-viewing condition over five time periods 
was significant* In the control condition 9 ratings at Time 1 and 
Time 5 were significantly different from all other ratings 9 while 
ratings at Times 29 3 $ and 4 were not significantly different from 
each other* 

lb* Forcefulness factor results for hypothesis 1* 

Table 3 presents a summary of the means of the scores on the 
forcefulness factor for the self-viewing and control conditions at 
five time periods* 

Table 3* Mean Scores Between Actual and Ideal Self Ratings on 
the Forcefulness Factor for both Self-Viewing and Control 
Conditions at Five Time Periods* 



Time 



Condition 


N 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


•Toiil 


Self-Viev/ing 54 


18*52 


15*54 


14*89 


13*17 


15.85* 


15.59 


Control 


59 


18*51 


15*98 


10*19 


9*24 


6*56 


12.09 


Total 


113 


18*51 


15*77 


12*43 


11*12 


11*00 





Analysis of variance shovued a siQnificant main effect of time (F ® 9»00) 
.01) and a significant first order interaction of time and self- 
vievdng (F * 3.29, p) .05). The results of the forcefulness factor 
are nearly the ^ame as those of the wisdom factor, with the significant 
interaction between time and self- viewing accounted for ^ the sig- 
nificant increase in actual-ideal self congruence over time in the 
control condition, while the difference betvjeen actual and ideal 
self ratings does not significantly change over time in the self- 
viewing condition. At Time 5, the scores for the control group 

are significantly smaller than the scores for the self-viewing group. 

The significant main effect of time can be accounted for by 
the steady decrease, over time, of the difference between actual and 
ideal self ratings. The significant differences between means are 
indicated in Table 3. 

2 

As with the wisdom factor, the analysis of the D scores for 
the forcefulness factor showed significant effects opposite those 
predicted in hypothesis 1. Instead of the difference between the 
actual and ideal self ratings decreasing more in the self-viewing 
condition than in control condition without self-confrontation, just 
the opposite effectedoccurred. 

Table 4 presents the mean actual self ratings on the force- 
fulness factor for the self-vievang and control conditions over time. 







Table 4. Kean Actual Self Ratings on the Forcefulness Factor for 
both Self-Viewing and Control Conditions at Five Time 
Periods. 



Time 



Condition N 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 

* 


Total 

* 


Self-Vievdng 54 
Control 59 


13.61 


13.67 


14.07 


14.61 


14.33 


14.05 


13.B4 


14.48 


15.17 


15.46 


17.00* 


15.11* 


Total 113 


13.57 


14.06 


14.64 




15.72 





Analysis of variance shov/ed a significant main effect of self- 
viewing (F B 6.58t a significant main effect of time 

(F s 14.56) p) .01)9 and a significant first order interaction of time 
and self-vievdng (F » 5.169 P^ .05). 

The interaction of time and self-vievdng can be accounted for 
by the significant increase in self ratings over time in the control 
condition 9 \^ile the self ratings in the self-vievdng condition did 
not significantly change over time 9 vjhich is opposite the changes 
predicted. 

The significant main effects of self-vievdng and time are 
indicated in Table 4. The main effect of self-vievdng is a result 
of over-all significant increases in self ratings over time 9 with the 
significant differences betvireen means shovjn in Table 4. 

Ic. PleakaritnasegrfiB^ jRggidits cBbrclhvpgfchefiiB: TJ : 

^Taide^f&preTsentDGT a^csumiAaffy^aif^’^slie^'ine^Si^ cthoiE^ scsnzj&Estionridhe 
<pl90adsthtness factor for the self-vievdng and control conditions over 
time. 
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Table 5. Mean D Scores between /otual and Ideal Self Ratings on 
the Pleasantness Factor for both Self-Viewing and Control 
Conditions at Five Time Periods* 



Time 


Condition N 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 Total 


Self-viewing 54 




10.76 


9.98 


6.76 


8*67 9*49 


Control 59 


13*20 


?.63 


7*85 


8.S9 


6*46 9*15 


Total 113 


12*29 


10*17 


8*87 


7*72 


7*51 


/Analysis of variance revealed that only the main effect of time was 


significant (F ” 


7*88, 


p) *01)* 


The main 


effect of 


self-viewing and 



the interaction of self-viewing and time did not reach satisfactory 
significance levels* The main effect of time can be attributed to 
significant improvement in actual-ideal self congruence over the five 
time periods, with the significant differences between means indicated 
in Table 5* None of the differences between the self-viev/ing and 
control conditions at a given level of time reached significance* The 
failure to attain significance on the time/self-viewing interaction 
indicates that the subjects did not respond differentially to the 
two experimental conditions over time on the pleasantness factor of 
the self ratings* These results, therefore, do not lend support to 
hypothesis 1* 

Table 6 contains a summary of the mean actual self ratings on 
the pleasantness factor for the self-viewing and control conditions 



over time 



Table 6« Mean Actual Self Ratings on the Pleasantness Factor for 
both Self-Viewing and Control Conditions at Five Time 
Periods* 



Time 



Condition 


N 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Total 


Self-Viewing 54 


14*15 


14*39 


14*74 


14.89 


15.44 


14*72 


Control 


59 


14.10 


14.46 


149$$ 


15.54 


16.15 


15*04 


Total 


113 


14*12 


14*42 


14*87 


15*23 


15*81 





The results of the actual self ratings on the pleasantness 
factor closely parallel the results of the scores on the same 
factor. Analysis of variance shov/ed a significant main effect over 
time (F » 12*439 p^ *01)9 which is indicated by the significant 
differences between means shown in Table 6* The main affect ofer 
self-viewing and the interaction of self-vievdng and time u;ere not 
significant* 

Id* /juthoritativeness factor results for hypothesis 1* 

2 

Table 7 eontains a summary of the mean D scores on the 
authoritativeness factor for the self-viev/ing and control conditions 
over time* 

2 

Table 7« K^an D scores between /^tual and Ideal Self Ratings on 

the /uthoritativeness Factor for both Self-viewing and Control 
Conditions at Five Time Periods* 



Time 



Condition 


N 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


Total 


Self-Viev/ing 54 


16.94 


13.76 


11*28 


12*24 


10.61* 


12*97 


Control 


59 


21.61 


12*46 


9.59 


10*59 


* 

5*75 


12*00 


Total 


113 


19.38 


13*08 


10.39 


11*38 


8*07 





Analysis of variance revealed a significant main effec+ of 
time (F » 17.85, .01) and a significant interaction of time and 

self-viewing (F - 2.93, p) .05). The significant differences 
between means contributing to the significant main effect of time can 
be observed in Table 7. The mean at Time 1 is significantly 
different from all other means of the total scores. In addition, 
the mean at Time 5 is significantly different from the mean at 

Time 2. 

The significant interaction betv»en time and self- viewing can 
be attributed to the significantly greater increase in actual-ideal 
congruency in the control condition than in the self-viev/ing condition, 
opposite to the predicted direction of significance. VJhile the 
mean score at Time 5 is significantly less than at Tine 1 in 
the self-viev/ing condition as well as in the control condition, the 
mean score at Time 5 in the control condition is significantly 
smaller than at Time 5 in the self-viev/ing condition. JVithin the 
control condition, the mean at Time 5 is significantly smaller than 



the means at both Time 1 and Time 2. 



Table 8 contains a summary of the mean actual self ratings on 
the authoritativeness factor for the self-viev/ing and control 
conditions over time. 

Table 8. Mean /«tual Self Ratings on the /oathoritativeness Factor 
for both Self- Viewing and Control Conditions at Five 

Time Periods. 



Time 



Condition N 1 
Self-viev/ing 54 13.15 
Control 59 13.11 



2 

13.52 



3 

13.67 



13.85* 14.67* 



14.30 14.71 



* * 

15.10 16.44 



Total 



13.77 



14v74 



Total 



113 13.13 



13.93 14.21 



14.50 15.60 



Analysis of variance on the actual self ratings on the 
authoritativeness factor revealed a significant main effect of self- 
viewing (F » 4.59, p/ .05), and a significant main effect of time 
(F * 18.74, p) .01). The interaction of time and self-viewing did 
not reach a satisfactory significance level (F ■ 2.30, p) .10). 
Although the interaction was not significant, the ratings of the 
actual self in the control condition v;ere significantlyggreater than 
the means in the self-viewing dondition at Time 4 and Time 5, vMle 
the ratings between conditions at Times 1, 2 and 3 vjere not 
statistically significant. The main effect of self-viev/ing can be 
accounted for by the higher over-all rating of the self in the 
control condition, and the significant time effect can be attributed 
to a significant increase in self ratings over time. The significant 



diff6r.nc.s between means are indicated in Table 8» 

Hypothesis 2i Students v*o vie»y themselves on television vAll rate 
ttieip self-concept more similar to the ratings of observers than 
students who do not view themselves on television. 



As described in Chapter 2, self ratings on the four factors of 
the self-concept at Time 5 v«re compared with the average ratings of 
tvio speech majors who v*re parBdJilput-obsepvers in the classes during 
the semester, also made at Time 6. Each of the instructors also 
rated each of his own students at Time 5, the end of the secster, and 
these results are reported follovAng the observer- student results. 

In order to test for any class and/or instructor biases in 



the ratings, the class variable was included in the analysis of 
variance tests. The three factors in the analysis of variance tests, 
then, were class (A), self-vievdng (B), and rater (C), vAth three 
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levels of class (corresponding to the three instructors), tvx) 
levels of self-vievdng (self-viev/ing and control conditions), and 
tvjo levels of raters (observer and self ratings.) Since the class 
variable was included only as a control variable, the data are 
reported in this section collapsed over class in order to present 
more clearly the results relevant to hypothesis 2. Hypothesis 2 
predicts a significant interaction betvwen self-viewing and observer/ 
self rater, with significantly greater correspondence betv/een 
observer and self ratings in the self-vievAng condition than in the 

control condition. 

2a, l/isdom factor r esults for hypo thO gift. 

Table 9 presents the mean actual self ratings and observer 
ratings at Time 5 in tha salf-vieiiing and control conditions on the 

V.'iddom factor. 

Table 9. Mean Actual Self Ratings and Observer Rattags on tte '..IsdoB 
Factor at Time 5 for both Self-vievdng and Control 
Conditions. 







Rater 






Condition 

Condi 

Self- viewing 


N 

54 


Self 

15.04 


Observer 

16.00 


Total 

15.51 


Control 


59 


16.97 


17.41 


17.19 


Total 


113 


16.04 


16.73 





/nalysis of variance of the ratings revealed a significant main effect 
of self-viev/ing (F - 12.98, p<^.Ol), v/ith the control condition 
rated significantly higher on the v/isdom factor than the self- 
vievdng condition. The other significant F values were a significant 
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main effect of class (F * 7.92, p^Ol) and a first order inter- 
action of class and self-viev/ing (F « 7.45, p<^^.Ol). The unexpected 
significant main effect related to class and the interaction 6f 
class and self-viewing were caused by significantly lovmx ratings by 
the observers in one of the control classes. It is difficult to 
account for these unexpected effects, and a discussion of some 
possible explanations v411 be presented in the next chapter. The 
findings related to observer and self ratings on the v/isdom factor 

do not support hypothesis 2. 

Table 10 presents the mean actual self ratings and instructor 

ratings at Time 5 in the self-vievdng and control conditions. 

Table 10. Mean /«tual Self Ratings and Instructor Ratings w the 

’.Visdom Factor at Tine 5 for both Self-yiewing and Control 

Conditions. 







Rater 






Condition 


N 


Self 


Instructor 


Total 


Self-viev/ing 


54 


15.04 


15.07 


1&.06 


Control 


59 


16.97 


14.97 


15.97 


Total 


113 


16.04 


15.02 





A three way analysis of variance yielded no significant F 
Values for the self and instructor ratings on the vdsdom factor. Since 
none of the F values mt significant, it vjas not appropriate to compare 
individual means v/ithin the over-all design. Consequently, the data 
from the wisdom factor do not support hypothesis 2. 

2b. Forcefulness factor r esults for hypothesis 2» 

Table 11 presents the mean actual self and observer ratings on 

the forcefulness factor at Time 5. 



Table 11. l**ean /xtual Self Ratings and Observer Ratings on the 

Forcefulness Factor at Tine 5 for both Self-vievdiig and 
Control Conditions. 



Rater 



Condition 


U 


Self 


Observer 


Total 


Self-viewing 


54 


14*33 


15.26 


14*79 


Control 


59 


n.oo 


17.19 


17*09 


Total 


113 


15*72 


16.26 





/Tialysis of variance of the forcefulness ratings revealed a 
significant main effect of self-vieiving (F = 22.69^ ® 

significant main effect of class (F * 4«03» p^.05)» a significant 
interaction of class with self-viev/ing (F * 8«63f p^^.Ol)} and a 
significant interaction of class with rater (F * 3.60f p^^.05). The 
significant main effect of the self-viev/ing can be attributed to the 
higher over-all ratings of both students and observers in the control 
group than in the self-viewing group* Both the simple effects of 
self ratings between the control and self-viev/ing conditions and the 
observer ratings between the control and self-viewing conditions were 
significant at the *05 level. 

The significant main effect of class and the interactions of 
class v/ith self-v U>v/ing and v/ith rater can betattributed to the 
observers in one control class consistently rating the students lower 
than observers in the other tivo classes* A discussion of this result 

will be found in the next chapter* 

The results of the self and observer ratings on the forcefulness 

factor do not lend support to hypothesis 2* 



Table 12 contains a sumnary of the mean actual self and instructor 

ratings on the forcefulness factor at Time b* 

Table 12. Mean Actual Self Ratings and Instructor Ratings on the 
Forcefulness Factor at Time 5 for both Self-viev/ing and 
Control Conditions. 







Rater 






Condition 


N 


Self 


Instructor 


Total 


Self- viewing 


54 


14.33 


14.79 


14.56 


Control 


59 


17.00 


14.36 


15.68 


Total 


113 


15.72 


14.57 





Analysis of variance of the datt summarized in Table 12 
yielded a significant main effect of self-viewing (F « 4.29, p ^.05), 
a significant main effect of rater (F * 4.66, p^.05), and a significant 
interaction of self-viewing and rater (F - 8.35, p^.Ol). None of 
the F values related to the class variable was significant. 

The data on th^ forcefulness factor strongly support hypothesis 
2. In Table 12, the self-ratings in the control condition are 
significantly different from the instructor ratings (t ® 5.90, p<.0l) 
and significantly different from the self ratings in the self- 
viewing condition (t ■ 4.83, p<^.0l). The significant interaction 
of self-viewing and rater can be attributed to the greater correspondence 
betvieen the self ratings and instructor ratings in ^he self- 
viewing condition than in the control condition. The higher self 
ratings in the control condition are also the primary cause of the 
significant main effects of self-viev/ing and rater. 



2c. Pleasantness factor results for hyp othesis 2. 

Table 13 contains a summary of the mean actual self ratings and 
observer ratings on the pleasantness factor at Time 5 in the self* 
viewing and control conditions. 

Table 13. Kean Actual Self Ratings and Observer Ratings on the 
Pleasantness Factor at Time 5 in the Self-viev/ing and 
Control Conditions. 



Rater 



Condition 


N 


Self 


Observer 


Total 


t^elf-vie 

Self- viewing 


54 


15.44 


15.74 


15.59 


Control 


59 


16.15 


16.93 


16.54 


Total 


113 


15.81 


16.36 





Analysis of variance of the data summarized in Table 13 
yielded a significant main effect of self-viewing (F = 4.17, p^.05) 
and a significant interaction f class and self-vievdng (F - 4.40, 
P\.05). K ' other F values vjere significant. 

Since there was no significant interaction between self-viewing 
and rater, indicating a lack of difference betv«en the differences in 
observer-self ratings between the self-viewing and control conditions, 
these data do not support hypothesis 2. The significant main effect 
of self-viei-ying is accounted for by the siggificantly higher self and 
obsefver ratings on the pleasantness factor in the control group than 
in the self- viewing group. 

Table 14 contains a summary of the mean actual self ratings and 
instructor ratings on the pleasantness factor. 
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Table 14. Kiean Actual Self Ratings and Instructor Ratings on the 
Pleasantness Factor at Time 5 for both Self-viev/ing and 
Control Conditions. 







Rater 






Condition 


N 


Self 


Instructor 


Total 


Self-viewing 


54 


15.44 


15.22 


15.33 


Control 


59 


16.15 


15.34 


15.75 


Total 


113 


15.81 


15.28 





Analysis, of variance of the data suinnarized in Table 14 yielded 
no significant F ratios. Consequently^ the data do not support 
hypothesis 2. 

2d. Authoritativeness factor results f or hypothesis 2. 

Table 15 contains a summary of the mean actual self ratings and 
observer ratings on the authoritativeness factor in the self*viewing 
and control conditions. 

Table 15. K^an /.ctual Self Ratings and Observer Ratings on the 

AuthoritativBBOSS Factor at Time 5 for both Self-vievd.ng 
and Control Conditions. 



N 




Rater 






Condition 


N 


Self 


Observer 


Total 


Self- viewing 


54 


14.67 . 


15.05 


14.87 


Control 


59 


16.44 


16.05 


16.24 


Total 


113 


15.60 


15.58 





Analysis of variance of the authoritativeness data revealed a 
significant main effect of self-viev/ing (F * 7.65, p^.Ol), a 
significant main effect of class (F = 5.74, p^.Ol), and a significant 



interaction of class and self-viev/ing (F ® 3*289 p^*05)* None of 
the other F ratios wasesignificant* 

The significant main effect of self-viewing could g§gin be 
accoiinted for by the over-all higher ratings in the control than in 
the self-viewing condition. However 9 since there v/as no significant 
interaction between self-viev/ing and rater 9 the data do not support 
hypothesis 2 * 

Table 16 contains a summary of the mean actual self ratings and 

instructor ratings on the authoritativeness factor at Time 5* 

Table 16* liAean /^tual Self Ratings and Instructor Ratings on the 
Aithoritativeness Factor at Time 5 for both Self-viewing 
and Control Conditions. 



Rater 



Condition 


N 


Self 


Instructor 


Total 


Self- viewing 


54 


14.67 


13.61 


14.15 


Control 


59 


16.44 


13.88 


15.16 


Total 


113 


15.60 


13.75 





y\nrlysis of variance on the authoritfitiveness data summarized 
in Table 16 revealed a significant main effect of rater (F « 8.749 
p<^.0l). None of the other F ratios attained a satisfactory signif- 
icance level* The significant main effect of rater can be accounted 
for by the significantly higher ratings on authoritativeness by the 
self than the instructor 9 particularly in the control condition. 

The simple effect betvieen the self ratings and instructor ratings in 
the control condition v/as significant (t « 4.699 P'^*05)9 v/hereas the 
simple effect in the self-vieiving condition betv/een self and instructor 
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was not significant. The interaction of rater and self-vxeviing 
vias not significant, indicating that the difference betiveen 
differences in ratings at the levels of self-vieiving ms not signif 



leant. 

Htmn+hpeis 3s Studcnts v*o vleiv thenselves on television ivill describe 
2 J^s^C^s Le In evaluaWve tera^ and less in terns of ^oup nenber- 
ships than students who do not view themselves on television. 

The twenty statements "V.'ho to I?" test, which was administered 



at Time 1 and Time 5, was employed to test hypothesis 3. Change 
scores from pretest to posttest were analyzed by means of X? tests, 
sign tests and the Kann-’.Jhitney U test. Since the first responses 
are considered to be the more significant to the individual, the 
analyses were made for both the first ten responses and all tvwnty 

responses to the test. 

Table 17 contains a summary of the changes from pretest to 
posttest in responses to the ”Vlio to I?“ test in the number of group 
membership references on the first 10 responses and on the total 20 



responses. 

TaMa 17 SufMnarv of the Changes from Pretest to Pofttest in 

Table 17. Test for both Self-vievdng and 

Control Conditions. 

— Self-viev/ing C6n*#oil:^ Total 

Number of Ss Decreasing First Ten Items 43 40 83 

Group References .. pc 

^ /J1 20 Items 44 41 85 



tests Shovjed no significant differences in the number of 
subjects in each condition decreasing the number of group reference? 
for either the first ten items or for all tiventy items. Assuming that 
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the data met the criteria for ordinal measurement, the more powerful 
Mann-VMtney U test was made on the «liho M I?« test results. The 
Mann-VJhitney U test approached a satisfactory significance level 
(z * 1.61, p ^.06) for the first ten responses, vd.th the self-viev/ing 
condition tending to give fewer group reference responses from 
pretest to posttest. However, since the results did not quite reach 
the .05 level of significance, no conclusions can be made about the 
differences between the two groups. The Mann-VMtney U test revealed 
no significant difference betvjeen the self-viev/ing and control 

conditions on all twenty items. 

A sign test v/as used to determine if the changes from pretest 

to posttest for all subjects was significant. It was found that 
there v«re significantly fewer group membership references on the 
posttest than on the pretest (z * 6.64, p ^.00003). 

Since there v/ere no significant differences betv/een the self- 
viewing and control conditions, however, hypothesis 3 was not supported. 
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CH/J>TER IV 



CX)NCLUSIONS, DISCUSSION /ND E'PLIC/.TIONS 
FOR FURTHER RESE/ACH 

On the basis of the results of this experiment) the follov/ing 
conclusions can be drav^. These results are general! zable only 
to those situations vjhich closely parallel the conditions found in 
this study, including the nature and number of self-viev/ing assign- 
ments, the classroom situation, and the age and educational status 
of the subjects. 

1. Four individual e9q>eriences with self-confrontations resulted 
in significantly less improvement in actual-ideal self congruence 

than four similar experiences vdthout self-confrontation. This was 
found on three of the four dimensions of the self-concept: vdsdom, 
forcefulness and authoritativeness. On the fourth factor, pleasantness, 
it should be noted, there was a significant improvement in actual- 
ideal self congruence in bof& the self-vievdng and control conditions, 
but no significant difference in the amount of improvement betv/een 
the tvio conditions. 

2. The increased congruence of the actual and ideal self 
concepts in both conditions for all four factors can be attributed to 
significant increases in the ratings of the actual self rather than 
to changes in the ideal self concept, v/ith a significantly greater 
increase in the actual self ratings in classes vdLthout self-viev/ing 

than in the classes with self-confrontation on videotape. No significant 



change in the ideal self ratings were found in either the self- 
vieiving or control conditions over the course of one semester. 

3. Students v/ithout self-viev/ing, with the assignments used in 
this experiment, significantly increased their actual self ratings on 
all four factors of the self-concept. Students in the self-viev/ing 
condition, however, significantly increased their actual self ratings 
over the semester on only two factors, pleasantness and authorita- 
tiveness. 

4. Over-all, the ratings of the self and the ratings by student 
observers did not differ significantly in either the self-viewing 

or control conditions. The observers ratings tended to be higher than 
the self ratings in both conditions, although the differences ivere 
not significant. Observers rated the students significantly higher 
in the control condition than in the self-viev/ing condition, except 
for one control class, in v4iich the observers consistently rated 
the students lov/er. 

5. /kfter four speaking experiences, students v/ithout self- 
confrontation rated themselves significantly higher on the forceful- 
ness factor and authoritativeness factor than the instructors did, 
v/hile v/ith self-confrontation, the ratings by the self and by the 
instructors on all factors, v/ere not significantly different. The 
differences betv/een student and instructor ratings on the forcefulness 
factor v/ere great enough between conditions to result in a significant 
interaction between self-viev/ing and rater, v/hereas on the author- 
itativeness factor, the interaction did not reach significance. 
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The differences betv/een instructor and self ratings did not attain a 
satisfactory significance level on the wisdom and pleasantness factors, 

6. Both the self-viewing and control groups changed significantly 
in the direction of assigning more personal descriptions to the 
self at the end of the semester. There was no difference in changes 
in references from group memberships to personal descriptions as 
determined by the Am I?*' test betv/een the self-viev/ing and control 

conditions. 

It v/as predicted that the difference in ratings betv/een the 
actual and ideal self would be less after four speaking assignments 
for the self- viewing group than for the control group. However, just 
the opposite results occurred. Several factors may have contributed 
to this finding. 

Perhaps the most obvious explanation is the possibility that 
self-viev/ing, when combined v/ith the kinds of assignments experienced 
in the general speech course, helps the student to evolve a more 
realistic conception of himself, v/hile the same assignments, without 
self-viev/ing, tend to inflate the students* self-concept. This 
interpretation is supported by the finding that the instructors* 
ratings of the students tended to correspond more closely to the 
students* ovm ratings in the self-viev/ing condition than in the 
control condition. Self-viev/ing s, in other v/ords, tend to keep 
the students* self-concepts closer to the way others perceive them, 
whether or not the "inflated** self-concept on the forcefulness and 
authoritativeness factors in the control condition is undesirable 
depends upon the impact upon the overall grov/th of the student, 









a question v^lch 9^es beyond the reach of this study* 

Another possible explanation for the self-rating results may 
be related to the time of measurement of the self-c&r.cept. Since 
the self-viev/ing did not take place until the next class period 
folloiving the videotaping, the self-ratings vjere made about tivo days 
after the actual speaking experience. In order to control for the 
time factor, the control group also waited until the next class 
period to fill out the rating scales. By the time the students in 
the control condition filled out the rating forms, they may have 
forgotten some of their weaknesses, vjhile students in the self- 
viewing condition v/ere reminded, by videotape, of their experience, 
and the forgetting of the actual experience toy therefore not have 

been as great. 

A third possible explanation for the lesser positivie impact 
of the self-Bonfrontation experience on the self-concept may be 
related to the self-vievdng experience itself. In the present 
experiment, the students watched themselves on videotape vdthout any 
comments by the instructor about the experience either during or 
follov/ing the self-vieidng. In addition, the student sat through the 
entire video-tape of a given speaking assignment v/ithout stopping the 
tape for reflection or analysis. After the entire tape had been 
viewed, the student filled cut the form in /ppendix B giving his 
reactions to vdiat he had seen. (Danet indicates that it may be 
desirable, or even necessary, for analysis to take place duyi|^ the 
self-confrontation, perhaps with the assistance of another person. 
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in order to get positive results from a self-viev/ing experience. 

Future research should take this possibility into account.) 

The iupact of the evaluation system cn the control group may 
have had some influence on self-ratings. In order to maintain equal 
conditions, except for the variable of self-viev;ing , students in 
both conditions v«re given no vjritten or ®ral evaluations, and no 
grades vjere assigned. Thus, the students in the control group 
received no evaluation and had to rely on their ov^ evaluations vdthout 
the aid of television. The difference in the congrueneeeof the 
actual and the ideal may have been influenced by this factor. 

It was noted earlier that there v/ere no significant differences 
between the student observers* ratings and the self ratings in either 
condition at the end of the experiawnt. There was, however, a 
significant difference between the ratings of the observers in the 
different classes in the control condition; It is difficult to 
determine vjhat caused the significant difference betvjeen classes 
in the observer ratlngsi since many observer variables v^ere not 
controlled for. The difference could be attributed to personality 
variables, rating conditions, differences in evaluating skill, atti- 
tudes toward the course and the students, or any number of other 
variables. It is doubtful if the difference reflected an actual 
difference between students being rated, since none of the other 
measures, including the self ratings and the Instructor ratings, shovjed 

a significant class effect. 

It was noted that the observers in the control condition tended 
to give significantly higher ratings of the students than the observers 







in the self-vieviing condition* vdth the one exception. This more 
lenient rating in the control condition* can possibly be accounted for 
by the fact that the observers in the control condition spent all of 
+heir tine in the class with the students* and got to knoiv the 
^njdents on a more personal basis than did the observers in the self- 
vieiving condition* viho also served as the recording and playback 
technicians* and hence were out of the room much more than vjere the 
control observers. Because of all of the extraneous variables 
associated v/ith the observers in the tvjo conditions* the reliability 
of the ratings by the observers must be considered highly tenuous. 

The lack of significant differences betv/een the self-viev/ing 
group and the control group on the "VJho am I?” test in changes from 
group membership references to personal descriptions can probably be 
attributed to the nature of the last assignment* in vMch the students 
asked other people to respond to them as cocKunicators* and on the 
basis of these responses* to analyze their strengths and weaknesses. 
Since the assignment forced the students to focu;; on themselves 
personally* and describe themselves to the class in this v/ay* it 
reduced the differences betiveen the two conditions in terms of verbal 
descriptions of themselves. Even under these conditions* the self- 
viewing condition tended to give more rsonal descriptions at 
the end of the semester* although the difference did not guite attain 
statistical significance. 17ith less personally directed subject matter 
for the speaking assignments* the impact of self-viev/ing on the 
students' image as measured by the "'iho In 17" test ivould probably 
be much cheater. 
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In summary, students iuho vieiv themselves repeatedly on 
closed-circuit television increase in their actual self ratings 
significantly less than do comparable students, using the same 
assignments, ivithout self-vievd,ng* However, the self-viev/ing students 
tend to develop a more realistic self-concept, as reflected by the 
amount of correspondence to instructor ratings, than do the students 
v/ithout self-v&ewing. 

The present study suggests noia^yiili^liottdiOBS*. $or: ftiBther* ressabch* 
First of all, the nature of the self-viewing assignments probably has 
a significant effect on the type of impact that the self-confrontation 
has for an individual. The present experiment used very personally 
directed assignments, and the self-viev/ing students v/atched themselves 
talking about varioos aspects of their ovn lives and experiences. 

It is quite likely that different types of speaking assignments, 
i^ere the students then v/atch themselves talking about subjects 
external to their ovjn personal lives, ivould have less impact, partic- 
ularly if there were little ego- involvement in the topics selected. 

In addition, the present study used assignments ivhich allov/ed 
the students time for preparation before the videotaping. Ill of 
the instructors involved in the experiment noted a strong tendency 
for the students in the self-viewing condition to prepare more formal 
types of speeches, v^ile the students in the control condition main- 
tained greater informality throughout the semester. The course is not 
designed to be a public speaking course, and the speaking assignments 
are more in the nature of informal reports or relating of experiences. 
The greater formality and rigidity of speaking in the self-viev/ing 



condition may have contributed to the less change in the self-vievdng 
condition. Future research might profitably use preparation time 
for the videotaping experience as an independent variable. A person i. 
ivho views himself talking informally in a group discussion context, 
ivithout prepared statements, may respond to himself quite differently 
than one vjho views himself giving a fomal speech. Perhaps different 
criteria of evaluation are employed by the individual in each case. 

/mother variable vjhich needs to be studied in future research 
is the amount of delay betvjeen the recording and the self-viev/ing. 7 
The present study used a delay of about tvjo days from recording to 
the self-vievdng. If the self-vieiving v«re done on the same day as 
the recording, it is possible that the impact i<x>uld be greater, since 
the feelings associated with the original speaking experience vjould 

I 

be stronger. In addition, this vx>w’ld eliminate the measurement problem 

for the control group discussed earlier. 

One of the more important variables v^.ich needs to be explored 
extensively in the future is related to the self analysis vAiich 
accompanies self-vieiving. Some of the research dealing i/ith self- 
viev/ing in psychotherapy suggests that the most effective use of the 
self-confrontation experience can be accomplished by reflective 
analysis at various times during the playback. In some studies, the 
counselor viev/s the tape v/ith the ilient, and asks questions about 
feelings, motivations, and attitudes at several points during the 
playback. Other studies have used comments follov/ing and preceding 
the videotape playback to assist in the self analysis. .<hat kinds 
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of comments) at vjhat timeS) and for v;hat types of students achieve 
greatest impact for the self-vieiving experience? It is likely that 
certain conditions vdll lead to negative results) as occurred in 
the study by Danet« 

It is probable that different personality types v/ill respond 
differently to various types of self-confrontation experiences. It 
v/ill be necessary in the future to analyze the impact of self-viev/ing 
6or different types of students) in order to determine vMch students 
should not be sub]«cted to this experience) and under v/hat conditions) 
for those individuals igho can benefit from the experience) v/ill the 
most benefit be derived. 

Finally) the present study employed four self-confrontation 
experiences) v/ith the impact of each viev/ing measured by the reting 
scaleS) in order to determine the impact of self-viev/ing over time. 

It is important to note that the only significant effects on the self- 
concept in the self-viev/ing condition occurred after the fourth) and 
last) self-viev/ing. I.‘i 0 re studies dealing v/ith repeated self-confronta- 
tions over various time periods need to be initiated. In addition) 
process studies v/hich are concerned v/ith the continuous process of 
self-viev/ing and changes in the afirareness of the self during the 
self-confrontation need to be done to find out v/hat aspects of the 
self-viev/ing make the greatest impact on the student) v/hich aspects 
make little or no impact) and v/hich aspects make a negative impact 
on the student. 

I/ith such a pov/erful tool for self-analysis non within the reach 
of almost every teacher) either for his ov/n use or for use v/ith his 
students) it is important that .^swers to some of the questions 

•*w 

suggested by the few studies already completed here be found. 
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/PPENDIX /. 



SPEAKING /SSIGNK'iENTS 



Speech Assignment _1 

The values we hold and the values of others detennine ouch of 
what occurs in an interpersonal coinamication situation, wr ver- 
balizations reflect our values, and our values are 
verbalizations. The purpose of this assignnent is to inraease our 
awareness of the function of one of our values as it affects our 
behavior, and to increase our understanding of the development and 
organization of values in others. Through this awareness and ^der- 
standing, our abilities to predict our ovm behavior and that of 
others should improve* 

Describe some value you hold, telling how it developed, how it 
has changed, and how you would like to change J^e v^ue in 

the future. Some questions to help direct your thinking might be 



Khat specific incidents do you remember vjhich helped to form 
and develop the value? 

VJhat persons were most influential in determining the value? 

V,hat are some specific incidents *4»ich changed or modified 
or reinforced your value recently? 



IJhat are some relationships betvjeen this value and some other 
values you hold? 

How does this value affect your behavior in interpersonal 
communication? 

How does the value influence the responses of others to you? 



Do you v;ant 
ivhy not? 



to mainta4ntthisvvalue»^aJidiffsso>' ttby? Alfr.n6t> 



Time; 5-7 minutes. 



SPEECH /iSSlGNI.*i£NT 2 



Klany of the values we hold and interpersonal speech behaviors 
which we practice are rooted in important, usually emotional, experiences 
in our past which gave us new perspectives of .ourselves or of our 
relationships to others* The full power of these experiences are 
frequently not realized until we have explored them by verbalizing 
them to ourselves and to others* At times the experiences have 
provided us vdth new courage or confidence, and at times the experi- 
ences may have resulted in confusion and fear* In either case, 
verbalizing the experience may r''sist us in understanding the motivations 
of our behaviors, and perhaps mty help release us from influences 
which have been retarding our grov/th and keeping us from developing 
into the kind of persons vje ivould like to become* In some cases, 
verbalization of the experience may help to release even greater pov/er 
vdiich was lying dormant, which we did not realize we possessed* 

In this assignment, you should select some moment in your life 
when you felt some grov/th— when something happened to change your 
behavior or your outlook on yourself or others in some v/ay— and 
describe the incident and impact in detail* It may have been as 
dramatic as a death in the family, a personal failure or accoiqplishmeQt, 
or a severe accident or sickness* It may have been somev^at less 
dramatic, but with a strong inqpact on your life, such as a farev/ell, 
a word from someone you respected, being placed on probation, or being 
accepted by an individual or a group* It may have been a moment 
shared v/ith a person vltio offered a different viewpoint or viho was 
from a different culture when you learned something h^w about your 
own values or capabilities* Perhaps it was a moment by yourself, 
vdien for one reason or another, you stopped and reassessed your life 
and decided to change in some way* whether the moment was pleasant 
or unpleasant, it v«s probably an emotional experience if the impact 
had a very lasting effect* 

Some questions to help you think about this assignment might be: 

V.hat moment in your life can you remember vhen the steady, slov/ 
growth rate, which usually occurs day by day, v/as interrupted 
by a sudden leap, a new insight, or perhaps a nev/ barrier? 

I hat events led up to the moment vhen you experienced this 
change? 

Vhat specific feelings v/ere associated v/ith the grov/th that 
occurred? 

Hov/ did the change affect your communicative behavior or your 
relationships v/ith people? 

Describe in enough detail so that v/e can understand the impact of the 
moment, vhat led up to it, and vhat v/ere the lasting effects* 

Time: 5-7 minutes* 



SPEECH ASSian/aU 3 



Each of us has been molded by the influence) either nood or 
bad) of people vAio have played significant roles in our lives* We 
tend to think about ourselves and value ourselves as its interpret the 
responses of others to us as being favorable or unfavorable* This 
influences) then) the v/ay v/e communicate vjith people— both those who 
are doing the influencing and all other people with whom v;e come in 
touch* Frequently the judgments of just a few persons) perhaps one 
in particular) will have the determining influence on vdio v.re think 
we are and what we think we can become* Feelings of self-confidence 
or feelings of insecurity and v/orthlessness may have deep roots in 
our past or present relationships vdLth people ^om we consider important* 

In other vjordS) we tend to accept the lables that others give 
to us and we describe ourselves or think about ourselves as v;e believe 
others describa or think about us* People have committed suicide 
because they accepted the judgments of others regarding their self- 
i)K>rth* People have also lived happy and successful lives because of 
more positive judgments and labels* Some people are capable of more 
objectively vievdng the influence of other S) can verbalize to them- 
selves and others about the social im^^ct on their liveS) and thereby 
can faring under control the intellectual and emotional impact of these 
experiences* 

In this assignment) you are to describe the impact that some 
person or persons have made upon you because of the way you v/ere 
evaluated) labeled) accepted or rejected by these persons* The impact 
may have had desirable or undesirable results; it may have happened 
years ago or it may have been relatively recent; in any event) it had 
some influence on your development as a human being and hoiv you think 
about yourself* 

Some questions to help you think about this assignment might be: 

What kind of relationship did you have with the person ivho had 

the impact on you? 

In what ways did the person indicate his judgments concerning you? 

How did you respond to the person as a result of these judgments? 

How do you think about yourself as a function of this experience? 

Hov/ does this impact influence your communication with others 

now? 



Time: 5-7 minutes* 



SPEECH ASSIQCEHT 4 



We are all aware 9 to greater and lesser degreesf of the responses 
others make to us. V/e also sometimes will ask ourselves v/hy a person 
responded to us as he did. Seldom) hov^ever) do we critically analyze 
ourselves in terms of the impact vje make on other people) and why people 
react to us as they do. Vihile vie don't want to be the type of person 
who is constantly worrying about I'jhat others think of him) must be 
sensitive to our own behavior in relations to how people respond to us 
if we vdsh to improve our relationships with ethers. For examp^d) 
if 1 am concerned about the fact that others do not enjoy talking 
with me for any length of time) 1 must be veiling to question my 
ov^ attitudes) behaviors and statements to find out v^at is causing 
the rejection. Similarly) if 1 am quite capable of meeting people and 
forming close friendships easily) knowing i*jhy 1 am able to do this 
should enable me to utilize my povrars better) and perhaps help others 
to do so. 

In this assignment) you are asked to describe the impact you make 
on others at the present time. Previous speeches have deilt with some 
of your past experiences with people; this speech should deal with 
your present relationships v/ith people. In other ivordS) how do 
different types of people respond to you? In addition) vihat is it 
in your behavior that causes people to react to you as they do? 
Critically evaluate your ability (and perhaps your desire) tc relate 
to people. 

To help determine the impact you have on others ) interview at 
least three people) asking them about their reactions to you. Attempt 
to interpret the non-verbal) as vjell as the verbal) responses of others. 
You know that some people will avoid telling you anything negative 
about yourself) some vAll attempt to avoid answering your questions) 
and some will feel obligated or motivated to tell you many good things 
about yourself) many of vdiich may not be true. 

You may also utilize whatever responses you have noticed from 
other students in this class to yoU) either directly or indirectly) 
as part of this assignment. One of the difficulties you will find 
related to this assignment is the fact that you internet the respoiises 
of otherS) and as a result) you are boundlby your own perceptions in 
analyzing the responses of others. While you can never escape the 
distortions of your ovxi perceptions) you can minimize some of the 
distortions by observing behaviors carefully before evaluating the 
behaviors and by talking vath people to check your own perceptions. 

Times 5-7 minutes 
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/vPPENDIX B 

SEIP-R/JING QUESTIONNAIRE 
Directions 

Nane 

Date 

Section ___ Instructor 

On the follov/ing page, you are asked to rate yourself as a 
speaker. Please indicate your judgment of yourself on the scales 
listed by placing a check mark on each scale. For example, here 
is a single scale: 

Rat yourself as a speaker on the follovd.ng scale: 

Skilled: : : : : : : : Unskilled 

If you feel that you are, in general, extremely skilled, you v/ould 
place a check mark in the space closest to the iwrd "skilled.” 

In general, consider the posisitions on the above scale to represent 
the follov/ing judgments: 

Skilled: 

extremely skilled 
quite skilled 
slightly skilled 

neither skilled nor unskilled; I can't choose one 
alternative over the other; this scale doesn't apply 

slightly unskilled 

quite unskilled 

extremely unskilled 

Unskilled: 

Be sure to out one check mark , and only one , along each scale . 

Do not omit anv scales . 



Please rate yourself as a speaker on the follovdng scales: 

s : Foolish 



!7iset 

Forceless: 

Urij;)leasant: 

/uthorltative: 

Uninteresting: 

Successful: 

Safe: 

Strong: 

Important: 

Bed: 



Gracicuss 
Bold: . 



i 

j 

j 

: 



i 

i 

j 

: 



i 

: 



^8 Forceful 
Pleasant 
Unauthoritative 
Interesting 
Unsuccessful 
Dangerous 
V.'eak 

: Unimportant 



Good 
i Crude 
: Tindd 




Foolish 



Please check hoiv you vvould like to be as a speaker: 

;ise: : : : : ; ; 

Forceless: : : : : ; ; 

Unpleasant: : : ; ; ; ; 

Authoritative: : ; ; ; ; ; 

Uninteresting: : ; ; ; ; 

Successful: ; : : • ; ; 

Safe: : : : ; ; ; 

Strong: : : ; ; ; ; 

Important: : : ; ; ; ; 

Bad: : : ; ; : ; 

Gracious: : ; ; ; ; ; 

Bold: :::::: 



Forceful 

Pleasant 

Unauthor itative 

Interesting 

Unsuccessful 

Dangerous 

:/eak 

Unimportant 

Good 

Crude 

Timid 
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/PPENDIX C 



DEVELOPK^ENT OF THE SB./^J^TIC DIFFERENTIAL 
FOR MEASURING THE SELF-CX)NCEPT 

Sixty-four freshmen and sophomores at the University of Illinois 
during spring term, 1966, filled out a semantic differential scale on 
how they rated themselves as speakers. The scale contained 24 bipolar 
adjective pairs, taken from Osgood's original scale, from Berlcc and > 
Lemert's scales of source credibility, and some v/hich v/ere devised 
for this analysis because of their applicability to the rating of 
the self. The results of these ratings i/vere then subjected to factor 
analysis, with a varimax factor rotation. The criterion used to 
determine the factors to be utilized in the present study was that at 
least three adjective pairs were needed to define a particular factor. 

In addition, each adjective pair to be utilized to define a factor 
had to correlate at least .50 v/ith the factor. Of the five factors 
v/hich emerged, four of the factors met the criteria specified, and 
the three adjective pairs loading highest on each factor were used to 
define the factor. 

The four factors, v/ith the factor loadings of each adjective pair, are 
listed in the table below. The remaining adjective pairs v/ere discarded 
from the questionnaire, and only the twelve adjective pairs listed 
belov/ will be employed in the present study. The tivelve pairs v/ill 
be randomly arranged in the questionnaire, and the positive-negativee 
order of the adjectives will also be randomly determined. 

Table 1. Adjectives used to define each factor of the ratings 
of the self-concept and factor loadings based on 
varimax factor rotation 



Adjective pair 


Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


Factor 4 




(wiseness) 


(forceful- 

ness) 


(pleasant- 

ness) 


(authoritative' 

ness) 


"wise- foolish" 

" in^or t ant-un im- 


.74* 


.21 


-.02 


.20 


;portaht" 

"interesting- 


.73* 


-.16 


.26 


.19 


uninteresting" 

"forceful- 


.69 


.33 


-.21 


-.13 


forceless" 


.42 


.73* 


.03 


-.19 


"good- bad" 
"Successful- 


.32 


.72* 


-.37 


.02 


unsuccessful" 

"pleasant-ur* 


-.16 


.68 


.22 


.15 


unpleasant" 


.30 


.14 


.73* 


.01 


"safe-dangerous" 


-.10 


-.17 


.77* 


.13 


"gracious-crude" 

"authoritative- 


-.42 


-.04 


.59^ 


.12 


unauthoritative" 


-o32 


.08 


.17 


* 

.71 


"strong-iveak" 


-.24 


-.36 


.35 


.65* 


"bold-timid" 


-.12 


-.49 


-.13 


.68* 


"indicates adjectives used to 


define the 


factor indicated. 






APPENDIX D 



mmsis OF ymimcB 
T/BLES FOR SELF RATINGS 



Table !• Summary of the Three I7ay /Jialysis of \fariance for the D 
Scores on Four Factors of the Self Concept. 

VJisdom Factor 



Source of Variance 


DF 


MS 


F 


P 


Betv/een 








V 


Class (a) 


2 


U27.18 


.40 


n.s. 


Self-viev/ing (B) 


1 


368.18 


1.15 


n.s. 


/B 


2 


809.08 


2.52 


n.s. 


Error Betv/een 


107 


321.21 






’Jithin 
Time (C) 


4 


1027.27 


11.05 


<•01 


PC 


8 


115.30 


1.24 


n.s. 


BC 


4 


291.66 


3.14 


<.05 


ABC 


8 


81.69 


.88 


n.s. 


Error IVithin 


428 


92.93 







Forcefulness Factor 



Source of Variance 


DF 


MiS 


iL 


P 


Betv/een 










Class (a) 


2 


791.47 


1.69 


n.s. 


Self-viev/ing (B) 


1 


1724.64 


3.70 


n • s • 


/B 


2 


1168.05 


2.50 


n 0 s • 


Error Between 


107 








’./ithin 










Time (c) 


4 


1214.92 


9.00 


< .01 


AC 


8 


190.59 


1.41 


n • s 


BC 


4 


443.60 


3.29 


.05 


ABC 


8 


179.34 


1.33 


n.s. 


Error N’ithin 


428 


134.95 








Pleasantness 


Factor 






Source of Variance 


DF 


MS 


F 


P 


Between 




141 vr 




• . 


Class (a) 


2 


141.49 


.53 


n.s. 


Self-viev/ing (B) 


1 


16.96 


.06 


n.s. 


PB 


2 


84.94 


.32 


n.s. 


Error Between 


107 


264.00 






Uithin 










Time (C) 


4 


440.45 


7.88 


< .01 


AC 


8 


65.08 


1.16 


n.s. 


BC 


4 


120.63 


2.16 


n.s. 


ABC 


8 


89.69 


1.60 


n.s. 


Error './ithin 


428 


55.91 










/.uthoritativeness Factor 



. ^ 

ERIC 



Source of Variance 


DF 


f.iS 


F 


o 


Between 










Glasec.(A) 


2 


895.06 


1.8i 


n.s. 


Self-vieiving (B) 


1 


131.73 


.27 


n.s. 


AB 


2 


220.00 


.44 


n o s d 


Error Between 


107 


495.50 






T/ithin 










Time (C) 


4 


2061.09 


17.85 


<.0i 


AC 


8 


37.93 


.33 


n.s. 


BC 


4 


338.43 


2.93 


< .05 


ABC 


8 


184.04 


1.59 


• 

</> 

• 


Error V/ithin 


428 


115.48 










Table II. Summary of the Three-1^ 
Actual Self Ratings on 
Wisdom Fa 


ay Analysis of Variance for the 
Four Factors of the Self-Concept, 
ctor 


Source of Variance 


DF 


f.iS 


F 


P 


Between 










Class (a) 


2 


2.57 


.12 


n.s. 


Self-viewing (B) 


1 


87.95 


4.04 


<.05 


AB 


2 


26.46 


1.21 


n.s. 


Error Betv/een 


107 


21.79 






V/ithin 










Time (C) 


4 


86.01 


19.50 


<.01 


AC 


8 


7.91 


1.79 


n • s • 


BC 


4 


19.94 


4.52 


<.01 


ABC 


8 


3.08 


— 


n • s« 


Error LI thin 


428 


4.41 







Forcefulness Factor 



Source of Variance 


DF 


IS 


F 


P 


Between 
Class (A) 


2 


2.33 


.10 


n.s. 


Self-viewing (B) 


1 


158.22 


6.58 


<.05 


A£ 


2 


54.41 


2.26 


n.s. 


Error Between 
V/ithin 


107 


24.03 






Time (C) 


4 


79.48 


14.56 


<.01 


AC 


8 


9.39 


1.72 


n.s. 


BC 


4 


28.15 


5.16 


<.01 




8 


, 4.56 


.84 


n.s. 


Error V/ithin 


428 


5.46 











PJeasan^ness Factor 



Source of Variance 


DF 


MS 


_F_ 


P 


Betvjeen 


» 


♦ . -N- 


oC'-. 




Ciasf) Ta) 


2 


.84 


.04 


n.s. 


Self-viewing (B) 


1 


14.91 


.68 


n . s. 


AB 


2 


65.90 


3.03 


n.s. 


Error Between 


107 


21.78 






V.’ithin 










Time (C) 


4 


50.11 


12.43 


<.01 


fC 


8 


1.19 


.30 


n • s • 


EC 


4 


3.28 


.81 


n • s • 


ABC 


8 


3.37 


.84 


n • s 0 


Error l.lthin 


428 


4.03 







Authoritativeness Factor 



Source of Variance 


DF 


MS 


F 


P 


Betv«en 










Class (a.) 


2 


12.63 


.45 


n • s • 


Self-viewing (B) 


1 


130.33 


4.59 


<.05 


AB 


2 


10.00 


.35 


n>s. 


Error Between 


107 


28.37 






l/ithin 










Time“Ic) 


4 


91.56 


18,74 


<f.01 


AC 


8 


4.44 


.84 


n • s • 


BC 


4 


12.22 


2.30 


n.Se 


ABC 


8 


3.98 


.75 


n • s « 


Error V/ithin 


428 


5.31 






Table III. Summary of 


the Three-’ 


;ay Analysis 


of Variance of Ratings 


of both Self and Observer at Time 


Five on Four 


Factors. 




IVisdom Factor 






Source of Variance 


DF 


MS 


F 


P 


Class CA) 


2 


95.68 


7.92 


<.01 


Self-viewing (B) 


1 


156.87 


12.98 


<.01 


Rater (C) 


1 


26.92 


2.23 


n • s • 


/iB 


2 


89.98 


7.45 


<.01 


/C 


2 


32.27 


2.67 


n • s • 


BC 


1 


3.84 


.32 


n e s • 


ABC 


2 


23.93 


1.98 


n • s • 


Error 


101 


12.08 







Source of Variance PP- 

Class (a) 2 
Self-viewing (B) 1 
Rater (C) 1 
/B 2 
AC 2 
BC 1 
ABC 2 
Error lO'l 



MS 


F_ 


P 


52.79 


4.025 


<.05 


297.50 


22.686 


C.Ol 


16.46 


1.255 


n.s. 


113.17 


8.630 


<.01 


47.15 


3.596 


<.05 


7.70 


.587 


n.s. 


39.30 


1.472 


n.s. 


13.11 







Pleasantness Factor 



Source of Variance 


DF 


MS 


F 


P 


Class (a) 


2 


18.47 


\1.515 


n.s. 


Self- viewing (B) 


1 


50.86 


4.172 


< .05 


Rater (C) 


1 


17.00 


1.395 


n.s. 


/B 


2 


53.63 


4.4000 


<o05 


fC 


2 


14.37 


1.179 


n.s. 


BC 


1 


3.29 


.270 


n.s. 


ABC 


2 


26.46 


2.171 


n.s. 


Error 


101 


12.18 







Authoritativeness Factor 



Source of Variance DF 



Class (A) 2 
Self-vievang (B) 1 
Rater (C) 1 
AB 2 
/C 2 
BC 1 
ABC 2 
Error IPl 



VS 


F 


P 


80.08 


5.746 


<.01 


106.67 


7.654 


<.01 


.04 


.002 


n.s. 


45.70 


3.279 


<.05 


41.38 


2.969 


n.s. 


8.14 


.584 


n.s. 


15.98 


1.146 


n.s. 


13.93 











Table IV. Summery of the Three-’.:ay /nalysis of Variance of Ratings 
of both Self and Instructor at Time Five on Four Factors. 



V’i srfon Factor — 


Source of Variance 


DF 


Ills 


F 


P 


Class (A) 


2 


2.42 


.154 


n • s« 


Self-Vievdng (B) 


1 


46.74 


2.969 


n • s • 


Rater (C) 


1 


59.54 


3.781 


n • s • 


AB 


2 


12.91 


.820 


n • s • 


/C 


2 


15.82 


1.004 


n.Se 


BC 


1 


58.49 


3.715 


n.s« 


ABC 


2 


8.44 


.536 


n.Se 


Error 


101 


15.74 








Forcefulness 


Factor 






Source of Variance 


DF 


MS 


F 


p 


Class (A) 


2 


19.42 


1.191 


n.s. 


Self-vievang (B) 


'1 


69.87 


4.287 


^ eOS 


Rater (C) 


1 


75.93 


4w659s 


^ .05 


AB 


2 


30.81 


1.890 


n.s. 


PC 


2 


16.96 


1.040 


n.s. 


BC 


1 


136.09 


8.350 


<.01 


P£C 


2 


7.90 


.484 


n.s. 


Error 


101 


16.29 








Pleasantness 


Factor 






Source of Variance 


DF 


MS 


F 


P 


Class 


2 


27.60 


1.904 


n.s. 


Self-vieviing (B) 


1 


9.59 


.661 


n.s. 


Rater (C) 


1 


15.92 


1.099 


n.s. 


PB 


2 


28.45 


1.963 


n.s. 


PC 


2 


28.91 


1.995 


n.s. 


BC 


1 


4.92 


.340 


n.s. 


ABC 


2 


15.94 


1.100 


n.s. 


Error 


101 


14.49 







/uthoritativeness Factor 



Source of Variance 


DF 


IS 


F 


P 


Class (A) 


2 


1.88 


.085 


n • s • 


Self-vieiving (B) 


1 


57.85 


2.616 


n.Se 


Rater (C) 


1 


193.27 


8.743 


< .01 


AB 


2 


13.57 


.614 


n.s. 


AC 


2 


18.33 


.829 


n.s. 


BC 


1 


31.09 


1.406 


n.s. 


ABC 


2 


.58 


.026 


nss. 


Error 


101 


22.10 







